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ON CHARACTERS OF IMPERFECT GOODNESS. | nearly the same circumstances. The person 

BY HUGH BLAIR. to whom the history relates, was a ruler ; one 
Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him.—Marx x. 21: | of higher rank and station than those who 
The charactcrs of men which the world | usually resorted to Jesus. He was a rich 


presents to us are infinitely diversified. In|man: He wasa young man. His whole be- 
some, either the good or the bad qualities are | haviour was prepossessing and engaging. He 
so predominant, as strongly to mark the char- | appears to have conceived a high opinion of 
acter; to discriminate one person as a virtu- |our Lord. He addressed Him ‘with the ut- 
ous, another as a vicious man. In others,| most respect ; and the question which he put 
these qualities are so mixed together, as to| to him was properand important. /e kneeled 
leave the character doubtful. The light| to him; and said, Good Master, What shall I 
and the shade are so much blended, the col-| do that I may inherit eternal life? His con- 
ors of virtue and vice run in such a manner | duct in the world had been regular and de- 
into one another, that we can hardly distin-| cent. He could protest, that he had hitherto 
guish where the one ends, and the other be- kept himself free from any gross vice ; and in 
gins ; and we remain in suspense, whether to | his dealings with others, had observed the a 
blame or to praise. While we admire those|cepts of God. Our Lord, beholding him, 
who are thoroughly good, and detest the | said to have loved him ; whence we have rea- 
grossly wicked, it is proper also to bestow at- | son to conclude, that he was not hypocritical 
tention on those imperfect characters, where | in his professions; and that his countenance 
there may be much to praise, and somewhat carried the expression of good dispositions, as 
to blame; and where regard to the commend- | his speech, and his manners, were altogether 
able part, shall not hinder us from remarking | complacent and gentle. Yet this person, 
what is defective or fauity. Such attentions | amiable as he was, when his virtue was put 
will be found the more useful, as characters | to the test, disappointed the hopes which he 
of this mixed sort are, more frequently than | had given reason to form, Attached, in all 
any other, exhibited to us in the commerce of | probability, to the indulgence of ease and 
society. pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to part 
It was one of this sort, which gave occasion | with the advantages of the world, for the 
to the incident recorded i in the text. The in-|sake of religion. When our Lord required 
cident seems to have been considered as re-|him to fulfil his good intentions, by re- 
markable, since it is recounted by three of the | lunquishing his fortune, becoming one of his 
evangelical writers; and by them all, with! followers, and preparing himself to encounter 
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sufferings, the snetibns appeared to him too | 
great. Impressions of virtue, however, still | 


remained on his mind. He was sensible of | 
what he ought to have done; and regretted | 
his want of courage to do it. He was sorrow- 
ful: He was grieved : Yet he went away. 
Persons of a character somewhat resembling 
this, all of us may have met with; especially, 


among the young; among those who have | 


been liberally educated, and polished by good 
society. They abhor open vice, and crimes 
that disturb the world. They have a respect 

for religion. They are willing to receive in- 
struction for their conduct. They are mod- 
est and unassuming; respectful to their su- 
periors in age or station; gentle in their ad- 
dress ; inoffensive and courteous in their whole 
behaviour. They are fond of obliging every 
one; unwilling to hurt or displease any.— 
Such persons we cannot but love. We glad- 
ly promise well of them; and are disposed to 
forward and assist them. Yet such is the 
weakness of our nature, that at the bottom of 





open contention, and secret enmities, which 
prevail in every society, mildness and gentle- 
ness alone, are not sufficient to carry us, 

with honor, through the duties of: our differ. 
ent stations ; as heads of families, citizens, sub- 
jects, magistrates, or as engaged in the pur- 
suits of our several callings. Disturbances 
and trials arise, which demand vigorous ex- 
ertions of all the moral powers; of patience 
vigilance, and self-denial ; of constancy and 
fortitude, to support us under danger and re- 
proach ; of temperance, to restrain us from be- 
ing carried away by pleasure; of firm and 
determined principle, to make us despise the 
bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of mind 
are indispensably necessary to prepare one 
for surmounting the discouragements of vir- 
tue; and for struggling honorably through 
the hardships of life. Unless he be thus 
armed and fortified, whatever good intentions 
have been in his heart, they are likely to be 
frustrated in action. ‘Nothing that is great 





this character there may lie, as we see exem- 
plitied in the instance before us, some secret 
and material defects. That vigor of mind, 
that firmness of principle, may be wanting 
which is requisite for enabling them to act 


with propriety, when their virtue is put to a | 


decisive trial, The softness of their nature is 
unfavorable to a steady perseverance in the 
course of integrity. ‘They possess the amiable 
qualities ; but there is ground to suspect, that 
in the estimable ones they are deficient. 
While, therefore, we by no means class them 
among the bad, we dare not give them the 
full praise of virtue. When they set out in 
the world, we cannot pronounce with confi- 
dence, what confirmed features their charac- 
ter will assume; nor how far they can be de- 
pended upon, in future life. 

Persons of this description are: not quali- 
fied for discharging aright many duties, to 
which their situation in life may call them. 
In certain circumstances, they behave with 
abundance of propriety. When all is calm 
and smooth around them; when nothing oc- 
curs to agitate the mind, or to disturb the 
tenor of placid life, none of their defects come 
forward. They are beloved; and they are 
useful. They promote the comfort of human 
society ; and, by gentleness and courtesy of 
manners, serve to cement men together in 
agreeable union. But to sail on the tranquil 
surface of an unruffled lake, and to steer a 
safe course through a troubled and stormy 
ocean, require different talents : and alas! hu- 
man life oftener resembles the stormy ocean, 
than the unruffled lake. We shall not have 
been long embarked, without finding the re- 
semblance to hold too closely. 

Amidst the bustle of the world, amidst the 


can be undertaken. Nothing that is difficult 
or hazardous, can be accomplished. Nor are 
we to imagine that it is only in times of per- 
secution, or war, or civil commotions, that 


,| there is oceasion for those stronger efforts, 


those masculine virtues of the sovl, to be dis- 
played. The private, and seemingly quiet, 
stations of life, often call men forth, in the 
days of peace, to severe trials of firmness and 
constancy. The life of very few proceeds in 
so uniform a train, as not to oblige them to 
discover, in some situation or other, what por- 
tion they possess of the estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, that per- 
sons, whose manners were much less promis- 
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ing and engaging than those of others, have, 
nevertheless, when brought to act a part in 
critical circumstances, performed that part 
with more unsullied honor, and firmer integ- 
rity, than they. 

Persons of the character I have described 
are ill fitted, not only for discharging the 
higher duties of life, but also for resisting the 
common temptations to vice. With good dis- 
positions in their mind, with a desire, like the 
young ruler in the text, to know what they 
shall do, in order to inherit eternal life; yet, 
when the terms required of them interfere 
with any favorite enjoyment, like him, they 
are sorrowful, and go away. The particular 
trial to which he was put, may appear to be 
a hard one, and to exceed the ordinary rate 
of virtue. Our Lord, who discerned his heart, 
saw it to be necessary, in his case, for bring- 
ing his character to the test. But in cases, 
where trials of much less difficulty present 
themselves, they who partake of a character 
similar to his, are often found to give way. 
The good qualities which they possess, bord- 
er on certain weaknesses of the mind; and 
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these weaknesses are apt to betray them in- 
sensibly into vices, with which they are con- 
nected, 

Good nature, for instance, is in danger of 
running into that unlimited.complaisance, 
which assimilates men to the loose manner of 
those whom they find around them. Piliant, 
and yielding in their temper, they have not 
force to stand by the decisions of their own 
minds, with regard to right and wrong. 
Like the animal which is said to assume the 
color of every object to which it is applied 
they lose all proper character of their own ; 
and are formed by the characters of those 
with whom they chance to associate. The 
mild are apt to sink into habits of indolence 
and sloth. The cheerful and gay, when 
warmed by pleasure and mirth, lose that so- 
briety and self-denial, which is essential to the 
support of virtue. Even modesty and sub- 
mission, qualities so valuable in themselves, 
and so highly ornamental to youth, some- | 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity; a 
timidity which restrains men from doing their 
duty with firmness; which cannot stand the 
frown of the great, the reproach of the mul- 
titude, or even the ridicule and sneer of the 
scorner. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a con- | 
stant desire to please; and an unwillingness | 
to ofiend or hurt. Yet in characters where 
this is a predominant feature, defects are oft- 
en found. Fond always to oblige, and afraid 
to utter any disagreeable truth, such persons 
are sometimes led todissembie. Their love 
of truth is sacrificed to their love of pleasing. 
Their speech, and their manners, assume a 
studied courtesy. You cannot always de- 
pend on their smile; nor, when they promise, 
be sure of the performance. They mean and 
intend well. But the good intention is tem- 
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porary. Like wax, they yield easily to every 
impression ; and the transient friends ship con- 
tracted with one person, is effaced by the 
next. Undistinguishing desire to oblige, oft- 
en proves, in the present state of human 
things, a dangerous habit. They who can- 
not, on many occasions, give a firm and 
ste ady denial, or who cannot break off a con- 
nection, w hich has been hastily and improper- 
ly formed, stand on the brink of many mis- 
chiefs. ‘They will be seduced by the corrupt- 
ing, ensnared by the artful, betrayed by those 
in whom they have placed their trust. Un- 
suspicious, themselves, they were flattered 
with the belief of having many friends around 
them. Elated with sanguine hopes, and 
cheerful spirits, they reckoned that tomorrow 
would be as this day, and more abundant. In- 
judicious liberality, and thoughtless profusion, 
are the consequence; until, in the end, the 
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into mean or dishonorable courses. Through 
innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from 
want of the severer virtues, they are, in pro- 
cess of time, betrayed into downright crimes. 
Such may be the conclusion of those, who, 
like the young ruler before us, with many 
amiable and promising dispositions, had be- 
gun their career in life, 

Such persons are not prepared for sustain- 
ing, with propriety and dignity, the distresses 
to which our state is liable. They are 


,| equipped for the season of sunshine and 


sercnity; but when the sky is overcast, and 

the days of darkness come, their feeble minds 
are destitute of shelter, and ill provided for 
Then is the time, when more hardy 
qualities are required; when courage must 
face a constancy support pain, patience 
possess itself in the midst of discouragements, 
mé nc display‘its contempt of threaten- 
If those high virtues be altogether 
strangers to the mind, the mild and gentle 
will certainly sink under the torrent of dis- 
The ruler in the text could plead, 
that his behaviour to others, in the course of 
social life, had been unexceptionable. So far 
the reflection on his conduct would afford him 
comfort amidst adversity. But no man is 
without failings. In the dejecting season of 
trouble, it will occur to every one, that he 
has been guilty of frequent transgression ; 
that much of what ought to have been done, 
was neglected; and that much of what has 
been done, had better have been omitted. In 
such situations,when a thousand apprehensions 
arise to alarm conscience, nothing is able to 
quiet its uneasiness, except a well grounded 
trust in the mercy and acceptance of Heaven. 

It is firm religious principle, acting upon a 
manly and enlightened mind, that gives dig- 
nity to the character, and composure to the 
heart, under all the troubles of the world. 
This enables the brave and virtuous man, 
with success to buffet the storm. While he, 
who had once sparkled in society with all the 
charms of gay vivacity, and had been the de- 
light of every circle in which he was engaged, 
remains dispirited, overwhelmed, and anni- 
hilated, in the evil day. 

Such are the failings incident to persons of 
mixed and imperfect t zoodness : such the de- 
fects of a character ‘formed merely of the 
amiable, without the estimable qualities of 
man, 

It appears from this, that we must not place 
too much trust in the fair appearances, which 
a character may at first exhibit. In judging 
of others, let us always think the best, and 
employ the spirit of charity and candor. But 
in judging of ourselves, we ought to be more 
severe. Let us remember him whom our 


straits to which they are reduced, bring them | Lord beheld, and loved ; and who yet fell short 
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of the kingdom of heaven. Let us not forget, 
that something more than gentleness and 
modesty, than complacency of temper and 
affability of manners, is requsite to forma 
worthy man, or a true Christian. To a high 
‘lace in our esteem, these qualities are just- 
i entitled. They enter essentially into every 
good man’s character. They form some of 
its most favorable distinctions. But they 
constitute a part of it; not the whole. Let 
us not, therefore, rest on them entirely, when 
we conceive an idea of what manner of per- 
sons we ought to be. 

Let piety form the basis of firm and estab- 
lished virtue. If this be wanting, the char- 
acter cannot be sound and entire. Moral vir- 
tue will always be endangered, often be over- 
thrown,, when it is separated from its surest 
support. Confidence in God, strengthened by 
faith in the great Redeemer of mankind, not 
only amidst the severer trials of virtue gives 
constancy to the mind, but, by nourishing the 
hope of immortality, adds warmth and eleva- 
tion to the affections. They whose conduct 
is not animated by religious principle, are de- 
prived of the most powerful incentive to wor- 
thy and honorable deeds. 

Let such discipline, next, be studied, as 
may form us to the active and manly virtues. 
To natural good affections, we can never en- 
tirely trust our conduct. These, as has heen 
shown, may sometimes be warped into what 
is wrong; and often will prove insufficient 
for carrying us rightly through all the duties 
of life. Good affections are highly valuable ; 
but they must be supported by fixed princi- 
ples, cultivated in the understanding, and 
rooted in the heart. Habits must be acquired 
of temperance and self-denial, that we may 
be able to resist pleasure, and endure pain, 
when either of ‘them interfere with our duty ; 
that we may be prepared to make a sacrifice 
of any worldly interest, when the voice of God 
and conscience demand it. Let us always re- 
member, that without fortitude of: mind, there 
is no manhood ; there can be no perseverance 
in virtue. Let a sacred and inviolable regard 
for truth reign in our whole behaviour. Let 
us be distinguished for fidelity to every prom- 
ise we have made, and for constancy in every 
worthy friendship we have formed. Let no 
weak complaisance, no undue regard to the 
opinions of men, ever make us betray the 
rights of conscience, What we have once, 
upon due consideration, adopted as rules of 
conduct, to these let us adhere unshaken. 
However the world may change around us, 
let it find us the same in prosperity and ad- 
versity ; faithful to God and virtue; faithful 
to the convictions of our own heart. What 


our lot in the world may be, is not ours to 
foresee or determine. 


But it is ours to re- 
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solve, that whatever it shall be, it shall find 
us persevering in one line of uprightness and 
honor, 

By such discipline, such attentions as these, 
we are to guard against those failings which 
are sometimes found to stain the most engag- 
ing characters. Joining in proper union the 
amiable and the estimable qualities, by the 
one we shall attract the good; and by the 
other, command respect from the bad. We 
shall both secure our own integrity, and shall 
exhibit to others a proper view of what vir- 
tue is, in its native grace and majesty. In 
one part of our character, we shall resemble 
the flower that smiles in spring; in another, 
the firmly-rooted tree that braves the winter 
storm. For, remember we must, that there 
is a season of winter, as well as of spring and 
summer, in-human life; and it concerns us to 
be equally prepared for both. 

A higher and more perfect example of such 
a character as I now recommend, cannot be 
found, than what is presented to us in the 
life of Jesus Christ. In him we behold all 
that is gentle, united with all that is respecta- 
ble. It is a remarkable expression, which 
the apostle Paul employs concerning him ; I 
beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ. 2 Cor. x. i. Well might these quali- 
ties be singled out, as those for which he was 
known and distinguished. We see him in his 
whole behavior affable, courteous, and easy of 
access. He conversed familiarly with all who 
presented themselves; and despised not the 
meanest. With all the infirmities of his dis- 
ciples he calmly bore; and his rebukes were 
mild, when their provocations were great. 
He wept over the calamities of his country, 
which persecuted him, and apologized and 
prayed for them who put him to death. Yet 
the same Jesus we behold, awful in the strict- 
ness of his virtue; inflexible in the cause of 
truth; uncomplying with prevailing man- 
ners, when he found them corrupt; setting 
his face boldly against the hypocritical lead- 
ers of the people; overawed by none of their 
threatenings; in the most indignant terms, re- 
proving their vices, and stigmatizing their 
characters. We behold him gentle, without 
being tame; firm without being stern ; courage- 
ous, without being violent. Let this mind be 
in us which was also in Jesus Christ; and we 
shall attain to honor, both with God and with 
man. 








We aspire through prayer; we respire 
through resignation. Let us pray with all 
the intensity of which we are capable, with 
no fear that our trust will be belied. God 
regulates, directs and purifies our ardor, but 
never checks, in order to perfect it. Only 
let us be watchful of our most urgent en- 
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treaties and eager desires, lest they interfere 
with our submission. 
——— 
From the North American and U. S. Gazette. 
SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE FRIENDS. 

This Christian Society now stands discrimi- 
nated before the public for a great work of 
humanity, for the faithful discharge of which 
they must feel deeply responsible. They and 
their history have now become an object of 
interest to the public greater than at any pre- 
vious time. I would here advert to the past 
but to give faith and confidence for the future. 
I incline not to praise, for praise is dangerous 
even to the best of our human nature; but I 
would tell the truth, that Friends may be 
duly encouraged and the public believe in 
their integrity and efficiency in the great work 
now devolved upon them. ; 

I would speak irrespective of the divisions 
that took place among them forty years since, 
from which we have been in the habit of 
dating their decline and loss of influence and 
usefulness, and of even forecasting the end of 
their mission. I weekly read all their peri- 
odicals issued in Philadelphia, and one from 
Glasgow, in Scotland, and am thereby kept 
well posted as to their doings. I have con- 
ceived fresh hopes of their future usefulness 
and preservation, and would impart my con- 
viction in the hope that I may afford some 
encouragement to a conservation on which 


much of the world’s welfare depends. 

Those not familiar with the history of 
Friends have little conception of the power 
they have exercised as a leaven in the world’s 


reforms. They are counted but by thousands, 
but have done more than millions of the aver- 
age of mankind; and have done this, keep- 
ing clear of polities, by moral influences. The 
most active Friends, influenced and instruct- 
ed by Benezet, Woolman and Dillwyn 
(Americans,) concentrated effort by a stand- 
ing committee of twelve, of whom nine were 
Friends, another Clarkson, and persevered 
for more than the third of a century from the 
beginning of their labors in London, until 
the slave trade was abolished by Parliament; 
and there followed in due time, as a conse- 
quence, the abolition of slavery in all the 
British dependencies. The Friends of Eng- 
land are numbered at about thirteen thou- 
sand souls. 

The Friends in America had taken steps 
long before to bear a testimony against hold- 
ing slaves, and that testimony and its good 
work never receded until slavery was abol- 
ished in all our northern States. Their testi- 
mony sunk deeply and spread widely into the 
minds of the people of the north, until the 
cause was taken up by more aggressive 
champions, and it culminated in a sacred re- 
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sentment, amounting, sometimes, almost to a 
phrenzy. 

It was represented by Abraham Lincoln, 
in the Presidential chair. The slaveholder 
in that election heard the knell of the down- 
fall of slavery, and had the madness to pre- 
cipitate the event. True Friends could take 
no part in the war of the rebellion, for they 
could not violate their profession of peace and 
testimony against war. But very many of 
their young men volunteered to uphold the 
Goverument, hoping thereby the destruction 
of slavery, and all Friends rejoiced when they 
beheld that Providence had so overruled 
events as to bring an incalculable good out 
of seeming pervasive evil. 

Friends, as religious bodies, both north and 
south, maintained their peace principles ; but 
how different their treatment. In the se- 
verest exigencies of the war no Friend at the 
north suffered in person or property. For 
this they and the nation owe a debt of grati- 
tude, that should never be forgotten, to Lin- 
coln and Stanton. At the south the Friends 
suffered severely, both for their loyalty and 
their fidelity to their principles. The high- 
est confederate officers had owed to a Friend 
the best part of their education, and had not 
the excuse of ignorance; yet in the south 
Friends were stripped of their property, and 
personally cruelly maltreated when conscript- 
ed for military service. There, as in their early 
history, they endured their great wrongs in 
the spirit and patience of the Christian mar- 
tyrs. 

When the slaves were freed by the prog- 
ress and successful termination of the war, 
the concern of Friends was awakened to new 
and yet more ac'ive duties. The freedmen 
were to be cared for in homes, clothing, pro- 
vision and education, and these objects have 
found many devoted Friends and other 
Christians to give to them their time and 
means, at. risk of health and life. The friends 
of Friends looked upon this demonstration 
with great interest, as affording the evidence 
that there was yet the ancient life of the So- 
ciety existing in all who profess the name, 
yet to work and devote themselves in the 
great field of human right and humanity, 
against wrong and oppression. We looked 
upon it as the evidence of a yet living power 
in these Christian bodies, giving hope and 
promise for their future vitality, even with 
greater interest than was felt for the immedi- 
ate objects of relief, though that was regard- 
ed as a great and good work of humanity. 

But none of us looked further in the future 
for them than that they would continue to do 
good in a quiet way and limited spheres, as 
they had been wont to do; to set good exam- 


| ples at home, and do kindly service among 
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their neighbors ; to fill some bass a offices as | 


guardians of the poor, prison inspectors, or of | 
school directors, with integrity, and without | 


any compensation to tempt the politic 1an ; to | 
authorize their preachers to travel in ‘the | 
ministry, giving freely that which they freely 
receive, mostly among Friends, but sometimes 


among ‘other peoples i in more of a missionary | 


spirit, as we have seen them recently quietly 
going to Norway and Sweden, the Shetland 
and Orkney islands, to Palestine and India. 
It was not until the inaugural address of 
President Grant apperred that a new, most 
important and extensive field of useful service 
was opened tothem, and presented in such 
manner as to take hold of their sense of duty 
in such force that they dared not to reject the 
proffer without a trial, in an humble faith 
that they might avert great wrongs and suf- 
ferings. After enduring two centuries of 
wrong and oppression from their own govern- 
ment in Great Britain; after a strife with the 
Parliament of England of a third of a cen- 
tury, to arrest the horrors of the slave trade, 
and after more than a century of retirement 
from office, and abstinence from political par: 
ty and controversy in America, it was indeed 
unexpected and surprising that ‘the new Presi- 
dent, and highest military chief of the nation, 
should call upon the peaceful Friends to come 
to the help of the Government, as the fittest 
instrument to achieve what all the military 
power of the nation could not accomplish 
without vast expenditure of money; without 


. ‘ff . | 
large cost of human life; without an oppro- 


brium in history to be transmitted to the 
latest posterity. The conception was won- 
derful; the resolve to execute it sublime! 


Friends surely would say it came from God ; | 


and so, I believe, it was so out of the common 
course of human civil government. 


Good and true Friends haye been appoint- 


ed, and have set themselves to the work 


agents of the Government; they are also the 
missionaries of peace, friendship, civilization 
and religion of the Friends. The Govern- 
ment has not thereby enlisted the faithful 


services of their appointees only, but those of 


all the Friends, who regard the same individu- 
als as their repres sentatives in the great work 
of humanity and civilization. In this the 
nation has an immense guaranty for good con- 
duct, perfect honesty and success. The In- 
dians, though pushed back, (they and their 
ranging game and food,) almost to the Rocky 
Mountains, have not lost the traditions of the 
treaty with Penn, and the friendly intercourse 
of their ancestors with the settlers of the colo- 
ny of Pennsylvania, and are ready to confide 


in and conform to the wishes of Friends as | 





| they would not in others, except it be a few 
missionary Christians of tried friendship. The 
Indians, too, have the guaranty which they 
most need and desire in the appointees of the 
| Government, since if any could so far forget 
his principles and character as to fall into 
| temptation and moral dereliction, his Chris- 
tian brethren would be the first to interpose 
/and have him replaced by a better man. 
Than for any one of these to prove delinquent, 
with the eyes of the world upon him, death 
were better for him. 

And here, again, the friends of the Friends 
are looking on with an interest doubly in- 
tense, first, in the hope that they may be suc- 
cessful i in a great work of humanity, ‘and save 
the reputation of the nation from a lasting 
historieal opprobrium and _ stain; secondly, 
that Friends may prove their good mission in 
the world not ended, and that all human 
wrong and oppressions may, through the cen- 
turies to come, find them the quiet, sure and 
indomitable champions of human _ rights, 
which they have been through the more than 
two centuries of their past existence. 

The public I would warn not to expect too 
much within afew years. To but preserve 
the border peace and to avert the expenses 
and bloodshed of war will be great achieve- 
ments. We must remember that the subjects 
to be dealt with are not citizens who have 
been surrounded with Christian and civil- 
ized influences, but the wild Indians of the 
prairies; inherently wild in their nature by 
centuries of tradition, practice and habit, of 
living only by the chase, and the occupation 
of almost ceaseless war and cruelty. It will 
be hard to settle the hunter and warrior upon 
the reservations and to transform them into 
| the farmer and artizan. 

But this is what Friends will do in due 
time, if their subjects are capable of the trans- 


of | formation, so far as within the reach of hu- 
taking a peaceful care of the western Indians, | 
They are the official superintendents and | 


man power ; for the Friends who have under- 
taken the work are eminently practical and 
patient ; and they have the highest incentives 
to succeed that men and women ean feel, 
namely, that they may have the approbation 
of their brothers and ‘sisters in religious and 
social association, many thousands in number 
looking on and desiring to approve and en- 
courage ; that they may have the approval of 
the President, Congress, the Indian Com- 
missioner and the nation, and the approba- 
tion of their own consciences and of their 
heavenly Father. 

The ordeal the Friends, are going through 
is most serious and momentous, and deserves 
the profoundest care and anxious considera- 
tion of all who are represented in the mission- 
ary work now but begun ; for how great may 
be the consequences, under the Divine guid- 
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ance, for good, none living can foresee ; how 
great the evil of failure and the discourage- 
mentand darkness to ensue, none can imagine. 
The great question that transcends all others 
is, shall Friends continue through indefinite 
time to be a power on earth for good, to re- 
lieve human suffering, and to bear their testi- 
mony against all injustice, and to combat by 
peaceful means all wrongs and oppression ? 
Great must ever be the power of such bodies, 
ever living in the undoubted conviction that 
they are acting in the authority and moved 
to execute the Divine will. E. K. P. 
October 22d 1869. 
iin illiibiaanaiians 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE SHELL STORM. 

At the last meeting of the Conchological 
Section of the Acs ademy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, the subject of the recent 
shower of shells at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
claimed attention. The storm occurred on 
the afternoon of Sixth month 6th, 1869. 

Specimens were exhibited, and proved to 
be a new species of the genus Astarte, (a ma- 
rine bivalve she?l.) 
apparently adult, though very minute; meas 
uring one-eighth of an inch in length, by 
three-sixteenths of an inch in breadth. Seve- 


ral gentlemen who had witnessed the storm, | 
had been con- | 


on the occ: asion referred to, 
sulted, and the answers of each of them had 
so corroborated those of the others as to leave 
no doubt as to their having fallen in immense 
numbers. Though most of the specimens were 
broken, large numbers of perfect ones were 
collected in various places sheltered from the 
heavy rain which followed their descent. The 
editor of the Delaware County Republican, 


published at Chester, remarked to a member | 


of the Section, that “it appeared like a storm 
within a storm; a very fine rain falling rapid- 
ly, veiled by the shells, which tell more slowly 
and with a whirling motion. Judging from 
the remains of animal matter attached to 
some of the specimens, together with the fresh 
appearance of the epidermis, it is highly 
probable that many of the shells were living 
at the moment of transition. 


The species has been named the “ Astarte 
Astarte,—the 


nubijena, or the cloud-born 


These specimens were | 


DIVERGING PATHS. 

Every one who has travelled through un- 
frequented parts of the country knows how 
frequently the road that has hitherto seemed 
unmistakable, parts into distinct paths, each 
of which diverges from the other. It is well 
for the traveller who can at such points learn 
where they lead, and which will conduct him 
to his desired haven. In the journey of life, 


| which each one is treading, many such part- 


ings of the road occur. Hitherto the path 
may have been clearly marked, and followed 
without anxiety, perhaps without thought, 
when suddenly we are brought toa halt by 
its divergence into two roads, and are com- 
pelled to bring such powers as we possess to 
bear upon the decision between them. The 
youth who has hitherto walked in the quiet 
and plain paths of home life, sheltered by 
parents care, and knowing no need of respon- 
sible decisions, comes at length to the spot 
where his path divides. He must choose per- 
| haps between many various ways, the ends of 
all of which are hidden from view. Each 
has its attractions and allurements; each is 
rich in the fairest promises. On his decision, 
perhaps, may hang more of the future weal 
or woe of himself and of others than is in his 
power to estimate, yet it must be made and 
speeaily. 

Not only in this great crisis of life, but at 
many other seasons, do we find our path di- 
verging, and the necessity laid upon us to 
choose one way and refuse all others. Some- 
times by outward circumstances, sometimes 
by inward experiences; now by great and 
sudden changes, and again by the smaller 
and less noticeable crisis of life, are we con- 
stantly compelled to select and to refuse. Al- 
though innumerable circumstances may in- 
fluence these decisions, and some may suffer 
themselves to drift along with the current of 
events; yet all who seriously bring their ener- 
gies and faculties to bear upon these choices 
will find that they ultimately become nar- 
| rowed down to two chief considerations—sue- 
cess and character. That both of these are es- 
sential none will deny, but which is to be para- 
mount, is the grand question, which each must 
answer for himself. They are not opposite in 
their nature; indeed the fuller and richer our 


| 
| 


generic name establishing its marine origin ; | experience of life, the more plainly we see 


while the beautiful conceit embodied in the 
specific appellation cannot fail to recall the 
peculiar character of its advent from obscur- 


ity to a niche in the galleries of Science. 


S. R. R. 


_— ——+ ~0r -— 


Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, 
and it enters into a child’s 


that ultimately they coincide; yet, while he 
who foilows success at all hazards, and as his 
first object, is not sure of gaining it, though 
certain ef losing character, he who upholds 
character at all risks and as a primary need 
will be most sure of securing both. For we 
have no sure and unerring guide to success. 


soul like the sun-| Wealth, distinction or enjoyment may flee 
beam into a rose-hud—slowly but surely—| 


from their most zealous pleasures; but the 





expanding it into beauty and vigor. 








resolute endeavor to preserve an unblemished 
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character is never unsuccessful; the earnest 
strife to rise to higher points of excellence is 
n2ver disappointed. 

It may appear, at first sight, that many of 
these decisions of life contain nothing of a 
moral nature in them. It may often seem 
equally right to pursue either of two paths 
that diverge. Yet, the best must ever be the 
most truly right, and, of all courses, but one 
can be the best: for us. To discover this, in 
the many instances that call for immediate 
choice, may well tax our powers. It will be 
the most surely revealed to those who, while 
bringing every energy to bear upon the suc- 
cess of their rightful undertakings, yet hold 
even this in subservience to character. When 
success and character appear antagonistic, as 
they often will; when the possession of any 
advantage involves the violation of principle; 
when, to secure our own self-respect, we must 
forfeit some coveted desire, then he who 
places right above gratification approaches a 
step nearer to that wisdom which alone can 
guide aright all his decisions. 

Especially, in every temptation to wrong, 
are we placed where two paths diverge. And 
here the separation is rapid and wide. At 
first it is easy to pass from one to the other, 
yet the road once followed, how far apart will 
they soon become! Both the power and the 
disposition to take the other course is lessened 
at every step. Resistance to wrong strength- 
ens the power to resist, while yielding 
weakens the ability of choice. We cannot 
halt. All life is urging us on, and one or the 
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other must be our chosen paths. The anx- 
ious traveller may have no guide-book to di- 
rect him, and he may be lost through no fault 
of his. But this cannot be the case in the 
journey of life. We have an unerring guide. 
Our conscience, or as some one has beautiful- 
ly expressed it, “the voice of God in the soul 
of man,” is ever gently directing our course. 
If we listen to its teachings and follow its 
councils, we shal] learn the wisdom by which 
to choose the path that leads to the highest 
character and the best success.— Philadelphia 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








I greet thee this bright morning with affec- 
tionate interest. One of my first waking 
thoughts was of thee. I wanted to write to 
thee, but I hesitated. One consideration was 
a selfish one: my stock of living substance was 
small, and I feared if I shared it, I might not 
have enough fur myself. Some other cogita- 





tions passed through my mind rather damp- 
ing to the writing prospect, but these were all 
scattered by the simple conclusion to take my 
pen and tell thee I loved thee. Yes, dear, 
truly can I speak thus. I love thee with a 
love that desires thy advancement and growth 
to a stature far beyond the experience of thy 
friend. I know, the more entirely we come 
under the forming operations of the Heaven- 
ly Hand, the greater will be the amount of 
our true enjoyment, and then, too, the greater 
our fitness for usefulness. 

I sometimes see a little spot for me profita- 
bly to occupy, and a more extended sphere 
upon or within which some of my younger 
friends are designed to labor. I desire equal- 
ly for myself and you, a willingness to be 
simply faithful, each in her own field, and 
whatever be our individual duty or field of 
action. And I believe if our trust for quali- 
fication be rightly placed we shall receive all 
that is needful. 

Even day by day—no need of waiting for 
great occasions—an influence goes forth from 
a well-regulated mind that is helpful to those 
around: it forms a healthful atmosphere. 








Art thou very poor this evening, or art 
thou partaking of Heavenly bread? Under 
either allotment, if the mind be gathered 
into a state of humble confidence, in which 
the feeling is, “Thou, O God, seeth me,” 
there can be realized the glorious promise, he 
will be kept in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on God, because he trusteth in Him. 
There is not much to encourage if we look 
without, but if we look within and observe 
the dealings of the Lord with us—mark the 
manifestations of His love, and the extending 
of His mercies—surely then we may lift up 
our heads in hope, and believe, that as He 
hath helped hitherto and guided us thus far, 
He will not now be regardless. He will not 
now leave us a prey to our infirmities. Nay, 
verily, He will not forsake us, if we do not 
forsake Him. 
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SprrituaL Exercise.—What is it? This 
phrase may be considered a “ Society Idiom.” 
Some cf us understand its meaning, to others 
it is an unknown tongue; but we believe an 
analysis of it will show that the language fitly 
expresses our present concern. 

“Spiritual” pertains to things not seen. 
“Exercise” is effort—labor. Thus, we may 
| define “spiritual exercise” to be, in connec- 
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tion with the inner life, what labor is to the 
outward. It is an inward secret travail—a 
closet prayer for our own good or the good of 
another—a wrestling of spirit, even as Jacob 
formerly wrestled with the angel. 

Is this exercise availing, and what does it 
accomplish? We believe it is effectual, even 
as was the wrestling of Jacob, when he said, 
“T will not let thee go, except thou bless me. 
And he blessed him there.” 

The nature of our profession especially 
calls for this spiritual labor, and had we a 
more lively faith in its efficacy, our public 
meetings would, we believe, be more often 
blessed with the descendings of heavenly dew, 
and the tender plants would not be found 
drooping for want of nourishment. 

Spiritual exercise is closely connected with 
the testimony borne by Friends to the. im- 
portance of silent waiting, and a public silent 
meeting, wherein is known a wrestling of 
spirit for the descending of heavenly good, 
is often eminently blessed. We consider 
such a meeting to be a living, powerful testi- 
mony to the reality of the blessed truth that 
the Lord is the teacher of His people. 

It was in a meeting held under this influ- 
ence, and wherein was witnessed this spiritual 
labor, that Robert Barclay was convinced of 
the Truth as professed by Friends. He says, 
“When I came into the silent assemblies of 
God’s people, I felt a secret power among 
them, which touched my heart, and as I gave 
way unto it, I found the evil weakening in 
me, and the good raised up, and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them, hungering 
more and 
power and life whereby I might feel myself 
perfectly redeemed.” 

If we abide under the influence of the 
quickening spirit, we will more and more 
fully realize “spiritual exercise” to be a 
drawing near to the great, eternal Father, to 
ask of Him instruction and strength and 
preservation. This is an engagement espe- 
cially suited to the quiet of our religious meet- 
ings, but by no means to be confined thereto. 
It may be as profitably and as fully known 
when we walk by the way along the crowded 
thoroughfares of our large cities, or when en- 
gaged in the numerous ayocations of our every- 


more after the increase of this 
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day life. Under all circumstances, we may 
know the blessedness of that secret exercise 
or travail through which we are brought into 
immediate communion with the great Source 
of light and life, and enabled to realize our 
impotence and our Father’s greatness. 

Let our efforts, then, be in this direction, 
that by honest spiritual industry, laboring as 
with our own hands, we may attain heavenly 
riches ; for the promise is, “ He that reapeth 
receiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto life 


eternal.” 
<cciaselamameares os 


Divisions IN THE Society OF FRIENDS. 
By Tuomas H. Speakman. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philada.—The occasion which 
called forth this treatise was an editorial in 
“Friends’ Review,” in which allusion is made 
to the separation of 1827, in connection with 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of (Ortho- 
dox) Friends towards those who, in the lan- 
guage of the editor, “ separated from our Re- 
ligious Society in 1827, as well as their de- 
scendants who have not been disowned.” The 
writer of the treatise, after reviewing the ac- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting in relation to what 


they call “unclaimed membership,” enters 
into a consideration of the causes which in 
his judgment led to the separation of 1827 ; 
and inquires which body of Friends most 


nearly represents the original one. A chap- 
ter is also devoted to the subsequent division 
among Orthodox Friends into what are known 
as the Gurney and Wilbur branches. The 
last chapter of the work discusses the question 
of reconciliation and reunion. 

The writer of this pamphlet appears to 
have been actuated by no feeling of enmity, 
but, as stated in his preface, has written it 
“with a design and earnest desire to do good, 
and a belief that such will be its tendency.” 
He has avoided the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with “ speculative theology,” and con- 
fined his strictures to the official acts of the 
divisions into which the Society is divided ; 
and we would commend his essay to the seri- 
ous consideration of all who bear the name 
of Friends, and to those wh» feel an interest 
in the spread of their principles. 

The volume is creditably printed and can 
be had at this office, as will be seen by the 
advertisement. 
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Scroo1 s—We are always rejoiced to hear 
of the establishment of schools in which the 
youth of our Society may receive a guarded 
education. A correspondent informs that 
Friends within the limits of Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting, New York, have opened asub- 
scription and collected funds for the erection 
of a Boarding-school (for both sexes) which 
will accomodate 100 pupils, where the youth 
may recieve a thorough practical education 
to fit them for the duties of life. The build- 
ing will be under roof before winter. 


MARRIED. 

GAUSE.—RICHARDSON.—With the approbation 
of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, on the 22d of 
Ninth mo., 1869, Clarkson Gause, of Waynesville, 
to Ruth Richardson, of Green Plain, Ohio. 

WHITE—ELLIS.—On the 28th ult., by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the residence of Ann I. Ellis, Penu’s 
Manor, Pa., Howard White, 
braska, and Anna P., daughter of the late Charles 
Ellis. 

ceca Sate 
DIED. 

CLEAVER. —At her residence in Gwynedd, Pa., 
on the 18th of Tenth month, 1869, Phebe Cleaver, 
daugiiter of the late Solomon and Lydia Cleaver. 

CONRAD.—In Philadelphia, on the 19th of 7th 
month, 1869, of dropsy of the heart, Ann S. Conrad, 
widow of Job Conrad, in her 61st year. Her re- 
mains were interred the following First-day at 
Upper Dublin. She was an exemplary member of 
the Society of Friends. 

acca 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Eleventh mo. 7th, Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
ee st Boston, N. Y., 11 A.M. 


- ay Haddonfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
ec o Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“c “cc 


Salem, N. J., 7 P.M. 


‘¢ mo. 14th, Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 
- " South Farmington, N.Y.,11A.M. 
- a Vineland, N. J., 2} P.M. 
cee ae, 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee of Management will meet in the 
Library Room, Race Street, on Fourth-day evening, 
Eleventh month 10th, at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
ae ae 
WANTED, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 10, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 32 
33, Vol. 26 Friends’ Intelligencer, for which, if left 
at my office, in good order, 6 cts. each will be given. 
Emmor Comty, 144. 7th St., Philada. 
ter 
POWER OF GOODNESS. 
A solitary blessing few can find ; 
Our joys with those we love are intertwined ; 
And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 
The obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he 
loves, 
Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 
But scatters roses to adorn his own. 
Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Shall find the healing that his spirit needs. 
For every flower in others’ pathway strown, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 








of Winnebago, Ne- | $ 








A Friend in attendance at Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting has forwarded the following ac- 
count of the proceedings. When the printed 
Extracts reach-us, it is probable some addi- 


tions may be made. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting convened Tenth 
month 25th, and closed on Fifth-day, 28th. 
The attendance was unusually large, especial- 
ly among the young people, and it was no- 
ticed that the plainness and simplicity of 
the company were more marked than usual, 
The ministers in atiendance with minutes 
were Sarah Hunt from Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J.; Perry and Rebecca John from 
Roaring Creek, Pa.; Lydia L. Garrett from 
Goshen | Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Henry W. 
Ridgway from Chesterfield, N. J.; and Ann 
A. Townsend from Green Street, Philada, 
Mark and Rachel M. Palmer, elders from 
Falls Monthly Mecting, Pa., companions cf 
Sarah Hunt; John and Margery Buck, eld- 
ers of West Monthly Meeting, Ohio. There 
were also present a considerable number of 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings, without 
minutes, some of whom were delegates to at- 
tend the meetings of the Indian Committee. 

The several sittings of the Yearly Meeting 
were attended with much solemnity and unity 
of feeling. Epistles were received from all 
the other Yearly Meetings, and an essay pre- 
pared, embracing the exercises, which was 
directed to be sent to each in return. 

Appended to three of the reports, interest- 
ing information was given in reference to the 
labors of committees who had at the recom- 
mendation of a former Yearly Meeting visited 
meetings and families within their respective 
Quarterly Meetings. That from Prairie Grove 
informed of the organization of a meeting for 
worship at Highland ; also a Monthly Meet- 
ing and meeting for worship at Marietta, 
Iowa. Also, as an evidence of increased re- 
ligious life, that two First-day schools are held 
within their Quartely Meeting, and that a 
greater concern for Scriptural reading is 
manifest. From Fairfax, information was 
given of the establishment of circular meet- 
ings within their limits. The Yearly Meet- 
ing directed subordinate meetings to raise 
$2,000 towards rebuilding the meeting- house 
at Winchester, Va., which was destroyed dur- 
ing the war. 

A proposition came up from Prairie 
Grove so to alter the discipline as to place 
women’s meetings on the same footing as 
men’s. Way did not open to take any action 
thereon. 

The consideration of the first query occu- 
pied the morning session of Third-day. The 
reports showed the usual deficiencies in re- 
gard to the attendance of meetings. It was 
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urged that if we were less absorbed with the 
things of this world, and our minds were 
turned toward our Heavenly Father, we would 
be more diligent in the fulfilment of our duties 
to Him, and these deficiencies would not be 
so apparent. It was feared that too many 
were more anxious in regard to the price of 
butter or of grain, or the quotation of bank 
or other stocks, than to the duty of worshiping 
the Father aright; and regret was expressed 
that any who stand prominent amongst us 
should allow themselves to converse about 
such matters up tothe meeting hour. The 
remaining queries occupied Third-day after- 
noon. 

Our testimony against intoxicating drinks 
was much dwelt upon, and Friends were ad- 
vised to give up also the use of tobacco as 
being a habit hardly becoming those who 
wish to be regarded as gentlemen. A Friend 
who had relinquished this habit gave as his 
reason for so doing that whilst he continued 
therein he could not with propriety object to 
the use of intoxicating liquors. 


In reference to plainness of dress and ad- 
dress it was urged that whilst these could not 
give us religion, yet like the husk to the grain 
they often indicate the character of the man. 

Instances were cited of :he confidence re- 
posed in those making the appearance of 
Friends, and the responsibility which such 
are under to be very cautious not to abuse it, 
but to be just in their dealings towards all. 

The subject of education claimed attention, 
and Quarterly Meetings were instructed to 
forward next year the number of schools 
amongst Friends and the number of Friends’ 
children attending them. Also to have a 
census taken about the Ist of Fifth month 
next of the adults and children in member- 
ship. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
informed of their continued action in connec- 
tion with the Indian Committee for the re- 
lief of that aggrieved race. The report of 
the latter committee was that referring to 


pamphlets published by them last spring ‘and | 


now in press. 


On Fourth-day evening a public meeting 
was held at which Benjamin Hallowell gave 
a very interesting account of his recent visit 
with Friends, representing the committees of 
the three Eastern Yearly Meetings, to the In- 
dians in the Northern Superintendency. 


The Executive Committee of the general | 
First- day School Conference had an interest- | 


ing meeting on Seventh- day evening. On 2d 


and 3d day evenings the “Baltimore Yearly | 


Meeting associ iation. met. Reports were re- 
ceived from the various schools and remarks 
made by Friends in attendance. These meet- 








ings were largely attended and gave general 
satisfaction. 

Rebecca John and Lydia L. Garrett visited 
men’s meeting, and Henry W. Ridgway that 
of the women. On Fourth- day, the former, in 
company with Perry John, visited the prison, 
and on Fifth- day, H. W. Ridgway had an 
appointed meeting in a Methodist meeting- 
house. The feeling with those who were in at- 
tendance was that the whole week was a 
favored season. 

saciid 
Corresponden e of the Evening Post. 
THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Opening of the Second Year—The New Students and 
the new Professors—The Sys'em of Instruction by 
Lectures— Valuable Collections and Models. 


Irnaca, October 17th, 1869. 

The new University has settled down to 
its second year’s work. The number of stu- 
dents in actual attendance is six hundred and 
twelve—more, if we leave out the professional 
schools (law, medicine and divinity,) which 
are not yet established here, than have ever 
before been gathered within the walls of an 
American university. 

The entering class of over 300 is of admi- 
rable material, the admission examinations 
having been much more thorough and syste- 


| matic than it was possible to make them last 


year; nearly forty were rejected. Almost 
every state in the Union has sent young men 
here, while Germany, England, Canada, 
Hayti and Bermuda, ‘each have more than 
one representative. Two of the students are 
colored young men, and both are said to 
stand well in their classes. 

The additional members of the faculty 
elected this year are Bayard Taylor, who, as 
non-resident Professor of German Literature, 
will deliver a series of lectures in March 
next; Charles A. Schaeffer, who recently re- 
turned from a practice of three years in the 
laboratories of “Germany and France, and 
who fills the chair of Analytical Chemistry, 
being the third chemical professorship ; Wil- 
liam M. Howland and George F. Behringer, 
attached to the College of Languages, Henry 
T. Eddy and William E. Arnold, attached 
to the College of Mathematics; and Lieuten- 
ant William J. Hamilton, a graduate of West 
Point, attached to the College of Military 
Science. The vacant professorship of General 
Agriculture, in the College of Agriculture, 
has been offered to the eminent Dr. John Wil- 
son, of the University of Edinburgh, but his 
acceptance, it is believed, has not yet arrived, 
Dr. Wilson’s agric -altural works are widely 
known, and his lectures in Scotland during 
the past few years have done what scientific 
instruction in this country has failed to do— 
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produced a sensible effect upon the practical 
agriculture of the kingdom. 

One of the innovations of Cornell, at its 
outset, was the system of instruction by lec- 
tures, which is the only method of teaching 
at the European universities, but which had 
never been introduced upon so extended a 
scale into American institutions. It proves 
to work well, the student's time in the lecture 
room being wisely occupied in careful note 
taking, and the results ascertained by the 
rigid examination held at the close of each 
term, or trimester, as the university division 
of time is here styled. At the present mo 
ment lectures are delivered upon general 


chemistry, human physiology, comparative | 


anatomy, vegetable physiology, geology, me- 
chanical tools and processes, physics, higher 
mathematics, the history of philosophy, Eng- 
lish literature, modern history and English 
history by the various resident professors of 
those subjects. 





The old method of recitation is chiefly con- 
fined to the departments of pure mathematics 
and the languages. The lectures of Professor 
Goldwin Smith embrace, this trimester, the 
period of the long struggle between the Spanish 
and the English people, and are attended, 
through the permission of the university au- 
thorities, by a score or so of ladies, who are 
as diligent in the matter of taking notes as 
any student of the opposite sex. The lectures 
of Professor Agassiz will begin in January. 
In February Professor John Stanton Gould 
begins an extended course on general agri- 
culture. 

One of the most successful features of the 
manual labor department is the University 
Press—a printing office recently established 
by the trustees. It gives employment, and, 
consequently, the means of earning an edu- 
cation, for fifteen compositors, all of whom, 
as well as the foreman and pressmen, are ma- 
triculated students of the university. The 
University Press has just received and set up 
a very large steam cylinder printing machine, 
the generous gift of Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. 
Its mechanical finish is remarkable, brass 
being substituted for the usual iron or steel 
in many of its parts. A very complete as- 
sortinent of type for book and job work was pre- 
sented by the Bruce type foundry of New York. 
The whole establishment, with the exception 
of the fittings of the rooms and one or two 
small presses, thus owes its existence to the 
liberality of New York manufacturers, 

Some noteworthy additions have been made 
since the close of the preceding year to the 
University museums. These include the col- 
lection of British cereals and grasses _pre- 
sented by the English government ; it fills an 
entire room, and is beautifully mounted, each 


small sheaf, embracing the root, straw and 
grain, being carefully garnered into circlets 
of brass wire. 
woods, which has just been acquired, repre- 
sents quite fully the dendrology of the Pacific 
islands. The College of Natural Science has 
also received a cabinet of cones, including 
specimens from the interesting coniferons of 
the Pacific slope. The Horace Mann Herba- 
rium, collected by the late distinguished 
scholar whose name it bears, with the assis- 
tance of Professor Gray, of Harvard College, 
has arrived, and is now undergoing arrange- 
ment. 

But perhaps the most notable recent acqui- 
sition is a collection of anatomical models, 
ey eee in Paris. In this collection are to 
»e found exact models, many times enlarged, 
of the silk worm and the silk moth, bees of 


several species, snails, leeches and cockroaches. 
] , , 


They are made of papier maché, glass and 
various textile fabrics, and, except in their 
inordinate size, are close imitations of nature. 
They may be taken to pieces, so that the 
whole silk-producing apparatus of the silk 
worm, for instance, can be separately ex- 
amined, 
snemccetnllinans ote 
DREARINESS. 
BY SAMUEL W. LUFFIELD. 


White snow and dismal storm; gray, dripping sky, 
Whereon ill-omeued crows come driving by : 
What wonder, then, 
That I should think of men 
Whose skies are overcast 
By such a wintry blast ? 


I have no heart for other, happier days ; 
I sing no song, I write no cheerful lays ; 
For sleet and storm 
My better thoughts deform, 
And soI can but sit, 
Lacking both words and wit. 


But is this well? Why grieve as though I were 
Fit to accuse or be interpreter ? 
I cannot make 
That which I would forsake ; 
Nor can I ever stay 
A single bitter day. 


All come and go. Unerring counsels guide 
That sun, whom clouds avoid or tempests hide ; 
And over all 
Its benedictions fall 
To each a Father’s gift, 
From which our joys we sift. 


Gladness and gloom throw chequers on our path 
Of light and shade ; love is alloyed with wrath, 
Pleasure with pain ; 
Loss follows after gain ; 
Our lives, in every truth, 
Have age succeeding youth. 


O problems of a plan misunderstood ! 

O proofs of manhood and of womanhood ! 
For he bears best 
The long-appointed test 

Who, beneath storm or sun, 

Has left no task undone! 


A cabinet of Polynesian. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


Just after the death of the flowers, 
And before they are buried in snow, 
There comes a festival season, 
When nature is all aglow— 
Aglow with a mystical splendor 
That rivals the brightness of Spring— 
Aglow with a beauty more tender 
Than aught which fair Summer could bring. 


Some spirit akin to the rainbow, 
Then borrows its magical dyes, 

And mantles the far spreading landscape 
In hues that bewilder the eyes. 

The Sun from his cloud-pillowed chamber 
Smiles soft on a vision so gay, 

And dreams that his favorite children, 
The Flowers, have not passed away. 


There’s a luminous mist on the mountains, 
A light, azure haze in the air, 
As if angels, while heavenward soaring. 
Had left their bright robes floating there ; 
The breeze is so soft, so caressing, 
It seems a mute token of love, 
And floats to the heart like a blessing 
From some happy spirit above. 


These days, so serene and so charming, 
Awaken a dreamy delight— 
A tremulous, tearful enjoyment, 
Like soft strains of music at night ; 
We know they are fading and fleeting, 
That quickly, too quickly they’ll end, 
And we watch them with yearning affection, 
As at parting we watch a dear friend. 
Oh! beautifal Indian Summer! 
Thou favorite child of the year, 
Thou darling, whom Nature enriches 
With gifts and adornments so dear! 
How fain would we woo thee to linger 
On mountain and meadow awhile, 
For our hearts, like the sweet haunts of Nature, 
Rejoice and grow young in thy smile. 
Not alone to the sad fields of Autumn 
Dost thou a lost brightness restore, 
But thou bringest a world-weary spirit 
Sweet dreams of its childhood once more ; 
Thy loveliness fills us with memories 
Of all that was brightest and best— 
Thy peace and serenity offer 
A foretaste of heavenly rest. 
— Boston Transcript. 


— -- —— ~8em 


SOCIAL READING IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This is a reading age. It is an age of 
“steam” in book-making as well as in other 
arts. There is no one who can read, but can 
find something cheap or weak enough, costly 
enough or strong enough, to suit the purse or 
the taste. 

How shall we guard our children and house- 
hold circles from too much story reading, and 
induce them, cheerfully and voluntarily, to 
select for their principal reading the substantial 
and profitable in our literature—that which 
will give them mental and moral sinew, mus- 
cle and bone? 

We can require them to read certain books, 
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and forbid them the perusal of others, but this 
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is not the whole of the desired end to be sought. 
[t were better far if our dear home circles could 
havesuch direction given their tastes, as to lead 
them to seek and Jove substantial aliment for 
their hungering minds. 

It requires tact and wisdom, when the in- 
fluences set so strongly upon young minds to- 
wards a diluted and purely entertaining kind 
of reading, to bring them to desire, or cor- 
dially to pursue, an opposite course. For 
from that which the mind loves and is at- 
tracted towards, it experiences a stronger in- 
fluence, and while it enjoys more, also profits 
more in its pursuit. 

One method among others which might be 
named, for interesting a family in vigorous 
and profitable reading, is that of a pleasant 
family reading circle, where new books, and 
all important reading, shall be mutually en- 
joyed, criticized and canvassed —different 
members taking part in reading aloud. Many 
an otherwise presy work, which in solitary 
reading would soon be laid aside with a yawn 
of weariness and disgust, becomes eloquent 
with thought and brimming with interest by 
a perusal under such circumstances, 

A book, or a course of reading with which 
the social life of a household circle has been 
blended, will live in the reminiscences of 
after-years, glowing with home, intellect, and 
affection, as well as with the direct instruction 
of the printed pages. Its truths shall have 
the sanction of the dear parents who listened, 
explained to, and presided over the social 
group, and silent whispers shall remind the 
soul of their interest or delight, their admo- 
nitions or encouragements in these reading 
hours, long after the books have become old 
and time-worn, and those parents have gone 
from the scenes of earth. 

One word here respecting that much to 
be coveted accomplishment—good reading. 
Would that it commanded far more consid- 
eration in family and school culture. Have 
we not all experienced the power of the effec- 
tive and accomplished reader, in listening to 
the reading of the Scriptures, when a formerly 
obscure passage suddenly becomes clear to us, 
and luminous with the truth it expresses by 
the emphasis and inflection of some beautiful 
reader ? 

We can hardly expect our children to be- 
come perfect in this branch of enlture, but we 
can secure for them very much more cultiva- 
tion in the home circle, and do far more to 
compensate for the deprivation of extensive 
advantages than we are apt to suppose. 

Sound reading in the family, with free, kind 
criticisms from its different members, with a 
hearty sympathy in the spirit of the matter 
read, will do much towards forming accom- 
plished readers. Attentive listening to good 
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welilie elocutionists w il prove a ‘help to the} 
self-cultivated reader. It is wonderful with | 
what an interest any such art will inspire a 
family when they mutually pursue it. 

Trying to @&tch and give the delicate shades 
of meaning of various authors, endeavoring to | 
modulate and cultivate the voice to varied 
and expressive tones, and to read so as to | 
command attention and give pleasure, will af- 
ford an inspiring and laudable emulation to 
any domestic group. 

Try it, young friends, and thus become eye 
and voice to those w hose own are failing them, 
and while you augment your attractiveness | 
by your own home firesides, you will learn to 
love the reading that you may, perhaps, ac- 
cept at first to please your parents, and you 
with them and all the household become to- 
gether gleaners in the fields of truth and | 
knowledge, and through this instrumentality 
be enabled to gather into the soul’s garner a 
nultitude of precious ingens and 


Journal. 





————— 


Tt betokens as great a soul to be capable of 
curing a fault, as to be incapable of commit- 
ting it. 

insradanilaipiiliicciis 
CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT WATER. 

The extent to which water mingles with 
bodies, apparently the most solid, is very 
wonderful. The glittering opal, w hich beauty 
wears as an ornament, is only flint and water. 
Of every 1200 tons of earth which a landlord 
has on his estate, 400 are water. The snow- 
capped summits of Snowden and Ben Nevis 
have many million tons of water in a solidi- 
fied form. In every plaster-of:paris statue, 
which an Italian carries through our streets 
for sale, there is one pound of water to four 
pounds of chalk. The air we breathe contains 
five grains of water to each cubic foot of its 
bulk. The potatoes and turnips which are 
boiled for our dinner have, in their raw state, 
the one seventy-five per cent. and the other 
ninety per cent. of water. Ifa man weighing 
ten stone were squeezed in a hydraulic-press, 
seven and a half stone of water would run 
out, and only two and a half of dry residue 
remain. A man is, chemically speaking, 
forty-five pounds of carbon and nitrogen, dif- 
fused through five and a half pailfuls of 
water. In plants we find water thus ming- 
ling no less wonderfully. A sunflower evapo- 
rates one and a quarter pints of water a day, 
and a cabbage about the same quantity. A 


| Pleasure is cheap. 


pump, up which it flows with the rapidity of’ 
a swift stream. By the action of the sap 
various properties may be assimilated to the 
growing plant. 
stance, dyed by various colors being mixed 
with water, and sprinkled over the roots of 
the trees. Dalias are also colored by a simi- 
lar process.— The Methodist. 


panties 
Cheerfulness dwells side by side with self: 
command, and self-command is essential to 


| simplicity. 


ee 
CHEAP PLEASURES. 

Did you ever study the cheapness of some 
pleasures? asks some writer. Do you know 
how little it takes to make a multitude happy? 
Such trifles as a penny, a word, or a smile do 
the work. There are two or three boys pass- 
ing along—give them each a chestnut, and 
how smiling ‘they look! they will not be cross 
for some time. A poor widow lives in the 
neighborhood, who is the mother of half a 
dozen children. Send them a half-peck of 
sweet apples, and they will all be happy. A 
child has lost his arrow—the world to him— 
and he mourns sadly ; help him to find it, or 
make him another, and how quickly will the 
sunshine play over the ‘sober face! A boy 
has as much as he ean do to pile up a load of 
wood ; assist him a few moments, or speak a 
pleasant word to him, and he forgets his toil, 
and works away without minding it. Your 
apprentice has broken a mug, or cut the vest 
too large, or slightly injured a piece of work, 
Say “You scoundrel,” and he feels miserable; 
but remark, “I am sorry,” and he will try to 
do better. You employ a man, pay him cheer- 
fully, and speak a pleasant word to him, and 
he leaves your house with a contented heart, 

to light up his own hearth with smiles and 
gladness. As you pass along the street, you 
meet a familiar face; say “good morning,” 
as though you felt happy, and it will work 
admirably in the heart of your neighbor. 
Who will not bestow it 
liberally? If there are smiles, sunshine, and 
flowers all about us, let us not grasp them 
with a miser’s fist, and lock them up in our 
hearts. No; rather let us take them and 
scatter them abvut us, in the cot of the widow, 
among the group of children in the a 
mart, where men of business congregate, 
our families, and everywhere. We can soalll 
the wretched happy, the discontented cheer- 
ful, the afflicted resigned, at an exceedingly 





wheat plant exhales, in 175 days, about 100,- 
000 grains of water. An acre of growing 
wheat, on this calculation, draws and passes 
out ten tons of water per day. The sap of 
the plant is the medium through which the 
mass of fluid is conveyed. It forms a delicate 


cheap rate. Who will refuse to do it?— 
Western Christain Advocate. 





“Ts not life useful when it is happy?” asks 
the egotist. “Is it not sufficiently happy 
when it is useful?” asks the good man. 


Timber in France is, for in- . 
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THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 

In 1853 Lieutenant Brooke obtained mud 
from the bottom of the North Atlantic, be- 
tween Newfoundland and the Azores, at a 
depth of more than ten thousand feet, or two 
miles, by the help of his sounding apparatus. 
The specimens were sent for examination to 
Ehrenberg, of Berlin, and to Bailey, of West 
Point, and those able microscopists found that 
this deep sea mud was entirely composed of 
the skeletons of living organisms, the greater 
proportions of those being just like the Globi- 
gerine, already known to occur in the chalk. 

Thus far the work had been carried on sim- 
ply in the interest of science, but Lieutenant 
Brooke's method of sounding acquired a high 
commercial value when the enterprise of lay- 
ing down the telegraphic cable between Great 
Britain and the United States was under- 
tuken: for it became a matter of great im- 
portance to know not only the depth of the 
sea over the Whole line along which the cable 
was to be laid, but the exact ‘nature of the bot- 
tom, so as to guard against chances of cutting 
or fraying the strands of that costly rope. 
The Ai lmiralty consequently ordered Captain 
Dayman, an old friend and shipmate of mine, 
to ascertain the depth of the whole line of the 
eahle, and to bring back specimens of the bot- 
tom. In former days such a command as 
this might have sounded very much like one 
of the “impossible things which the young 
prince in the fairy tales is ordered to do be- 
fore he can obtain the hand of the princess. 
However, in the months of June and July, 
1867, my friend performed the task assigned 
him with great precision, without, so far as I 
know, having met with any reward of that 
kind. The specimens of Atlantic mud which 
he secured were sett to me to be examined 
and reported upon. 

The result of these operations is that we 
know the contour and nature of the surface-soil 
covered by the North Atlantic for a distance 
of 1700 miles from east to west, as well as we 
ali know any part of the dry land. 

It is a prodigious plain—one of the widest 
and most even plains in the world. If the 
sea were drained off, you might drive a wagon 
all the way from Valentia, on the west coast 
of Ireland, to Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland. 
And, except upon one sharp incline, about 
two hundred miles from Valentia, 1 am not 
quite sure that it would be even necessary to 
put the skid on, so gentle are the ascents and 
descents on that long route. From Valentia 
the road would lie down-hill for about 300 
miles to the point at which the bottom is now 
covered by 1700 fathoms of the sea-water. 
Then would come the central plain, more than 

1000 miles wide, the inequalities of the sur- 
face of which would be hardly perceptible, 
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though the depth of the water upon it varies 
from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; and there are 
places in which Mount Blane might be sunk 
without showing its peak above water. Be- 
yond this, the ascent on the American side 
commences, and gradually leads for about 
300 miles to the Newfoundland shore. 

Almost the whole bottom of this central 
plain (which extends for many hundred miles 
in a north and south direction) is covered by 
a fine mud, which, when brought to the sur- 
face, dries into a grayish white friable sub- 
stance. You can write with this on a black- 
board, if you are so inclined ; and to the eye 
it is quite like very soft grayish chalk. Ex- 
amined chemically, it proved to be composed 
almost wholly of carbonate of lime; and if 
you make a section of it in the same way as 
that of a piece of chalk was made, and view 
it with a microscope, it presents innumerable 
Globigerine imbedded in the granular matrix. 
Thus the deep-sea mud is substantially chalk. 
—Prof. Huxley. 

saciid 
EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 

The recurrence of earthquake shocks in Cali- 
fornia has led to a discussion of the methods 
of building houses in such a manner as to be 
virtually earthquake-proof. A San Francis- 
co architect, Mr. Saeitzer, has read a paper 
on this subject before the California Institute 
of Architecture, in which he contends that 
flexible materials only should be used in 
building. His theory is as follows: 

“ By “distributing the whole weight of the 
building on piers “of stone, brick or iron, or 
on wooden piles—in fact, isolating the foun- 
dation in such a manner that these piers or 
piles form part of the foundation—and by 
connecting them with iron beams screw-bolt- 
ed together, the building is then well an- 
chored at the proper place; in fact, this style 
of foundation will form a girding all around 
the building longitudinally and transversely. 

“This mode of construction will insure, 
first of all, the least contact with earth ; see- 
ondly, concentration of the whole mass of the 
building on single points only with strong 
anchorage; thirdly, more elasticity of the 
foundation, and consequently more elasticity 
in the whole mass of the building ; fourthly, 
a combination of heterogeneous materials in 
one mass—an amalgamation—one of the most 
important points to be gained; fifthiy, this 
style of building is the cheapest of all, and in 
most cases applies to our wants and climate, 
and to the desired architectural arrangements, 
and is applicable to any material.” 

* * * «The advantage of the concentration 
of the whole mass on piers will at once be 
visible. A pier has more elasticity than a 
solid wall, and if placed isolated, in the pro- 
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ortion of about eight times the height to its | 
f | fully considered all memorials for the release of the 


ase, this pier would, by a slight movement 
of the earth, lose its point of gravity ; but by 
connecting a number of piers horizontally, 
transversely and longitudinally, and by rest- 
ing the weight of the whole building upon 
them, they become restrained in their natural 
action till the whole mass of the building be- 
gins to move. 

“That piers will facilitate the rapidity or 

velocity of the movement of the whole mass, 
nobody will deny; inasmuch as they stand 
isolated, are comparatively weaker than a 
solid mass, and have solely to depend on 
themselves, in their own strength and nature, 
without any assistance from a connecting wall. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that the 
piers should, of course, be in proportion to the 
weight they have to support, and should be 
placed at proper distances for security.” 
... “To many it may seem strange that 
the towers of San Francisco stood so well 
during the late earthquakes, with hardly any 
apparent damage, and that also in European 
cities the towers have also been less injured ; 
a fact which proves, in a most striking man- 
ner, that the flexibility or elasticity of a mass 
is a necessity for safety. A tower is a pier of 
high proportion, and forms a high pendulum, 
and naturally swings with more rapidity than 
a longer mass, and hence there is less danger. 
The tower of the Doin of Erfurt, at present a 
fortified city in Prussia, contains the largest 
bell in the world except the celebrated bell in 
Moscow. This bell requires twenty-four men 
to set it in motion, and when in motion has 
always caused an oscillation of the tower va- 
rying from four to five feet from the perpen- 
dicular line. For centuries this bell has been 
used, and the tower remains as perfect as ever. 
The tower is built of cut stone, with the finest 
details of Gothic architecture. I merely give 
this example to show the flexibility even of 
stone, provided the proportions are right. 

“ All our hotels stood well, also a large 
number of stores; in fact all buildings sup- 
ported on piers or columns. All the bodies 
of churches also stood well, especially where 
buttresses were introduced. Each buttress 
forms a pier, and has consequently more elas- 
ticity, and always will stand well, provided 
the proportions are artistically carried out. 
Very low churches, built more in the propor- 
tions of a stable, are unsafe; in fact, all build- 
ings one-story high and of considerable extent 
are liable to danger, more so than two,or 
three story buildings, no matter of what ma- 
terials soever.”—Evening Bulletin. 


—_—-— 





ITEMS. 
Prime Minister Gladstone says in a letter to the 
president of the Limerick Amnesty Associa ion, that 
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the members of the British government have care- 


Fenian prisoners which have been from time to time 
presented, and have unanimously decided that such 
relea-e would be contrary to their duty as guardiang 
of public security and peace. 

Tus Nicket Coins oF Jamaica, just struck, repre- 
sented Queen Victoria as of her actual age, and not 
as on the English, as a very young girl. 


A mint is about being established by the Japan- 
ese government, and a general system of education, 
under foreign teachers, is being established in the 
different provinces of the empire. There is great 
suffering among the poor of Yeddo, who are out of 
employment, and the necessaries of life are very 
high in price. 

A decree of the Spanish Cortes, establishing un- 
restricted liberty of religion in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
has been promulgated in these islands, and was 
generally well received. One clause provides that 
no person shall be prevented from holding office 
under the government by reason of his religious be- 
lief. 

Tae ExcuisH CHANnneEL.—A proposition, it is report- 
ed, is now undef the consideration of the French 
Government which will shorten the passage across 
the English Channel and render the construction of 
the tunnel at the Starits of Dover unnecessary, 
The plan is to build a breakwater, 30 as to create a 
new harbor, between Cape Gris Nez and the village 
of Andreselles, which shall be accessible at all times 
of the tide. It is asserted that neither Calais nor 
Boulogne can be made capable of affording thefre- 
quired accommodation, and that if this new plan be 
carried out, the passage will not occupy over one 
hour and ten minutes. 


Light would travel around the earth seven times 
in a second; but it requires 14 years to reach us 
from the bright star Sirius. 


During the last fiscal year, 760 millions of letters 
passed through the United States mails, 40 millions 
more than during any previous year, and an aver- 
— 20 for every man, woman and child in the 
and. 


The coal mined in our State amounts to 6,000,000 
tons per annum, and the capital employed in min- 
ing to about $40,000,000. 

THe ARGENTINE Repustic has issued a eircular to 
the merchants and manufacturers of the United 
States, calling attention to a Grand Exposition to 
be held at the city of Cordova, on April 17th, 1870. 
On the same day will be celebrated the completion 
of the Central Argentine railway between Rosario 
and Cordova, whereby the twocities hertofore sepa- 
rated by five days of fatiguing stage riding, will be 
placed at the distance of a few hours’ travel, and 
by means of the telegraph in instantaneous com- 
wunication. Cordova is situated 450 miles north- 
west of Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Republic, 
and can be reached by steamer to Rosario, 225 miles 
distant, and from the latter point, on the comple- 
tion of the road, by rail. The exhibitors will have 
an opportunity of introducing their goods and ma- 
chinery to the four great markets in Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Paraguay. 

Dry Earta has recently been introduced as a de- 
odorizer, and the result of the new process is re- 
ported to be perfectly effective. Among other illus- 
trations, it is stated that at the meat-preserving e8- 
tablishment, near Melbourne, Australia, where thirty 
thousand sheep are frequently slaughtered in one 
day, there is not the slightest smell, in consequence 
of the use of dry earth as a deodorizing agent 
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OPENING OF WINTER STOCK 
Friends Central Dry Goods Store 


700 Arch Street. 


VELOUR POPLINS, Choice Shades. 
L BROCHE POPLIN 


TAKKO POPLINS, Choice and very desirable. 
PLAID SERGES, in and Plain Colors. 
WOOL DE LAINES, Chintz Figures, for Children 
WOOL DE LAINES, Blue and Green ground, Small 
Black Figures, at 25c. 
BOM BAZINES, in Olive, Bronze and Dark Brown. 
MODE MERINOES, in fine quality, searce. 
MELANGEBS, Choice Shades. 37} and 50c. 
BLACK ALPACAS, from 37jc to $1.56. 
We call particnlar attentlon to these goods, as they have been 
purchased from Auetion and Importers at very low prices. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!! 


BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. 
ane Raet SHAWLS, Long and Square, Bound and 
or’ nge. 


THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square, in twenty 
choice shades. 

Black and White Square Shawls, from Auction, only $3,00 

White Cashmere Shawls, 4 new invoice, all sizes. 

White Barcelona Shawls, aninvoice of small sizes. 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! 
We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them 
from $1.50 to $6.50. 
FLANNELS, in all nambers, from 20c to $1.00. 
FLANNELS, of every description and color. 
CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Suits. 
CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Coats and Overcoats. 
CASSIMERES tor Men and Boys in variety. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS 
in great variety. 
Our stock has been selected wiih much: are, and we are pleased 
to show through, give or send samples to any one. 
All orders promptly attended to, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


emnxi 43 612 if nen. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 


(Chester County, Pa.,) 
For Young Men and Boys, 


Enters on its fourth year Tenth mo, 4th, 1869. Buildings put 
up last season. Well arranged Bath rooms. Splendid Gymnasium, 
Large Playgrounds. Instruetion thorough in every department. 
Terma 20 per cent. lower than any other boys’ school im Eastern 





rene SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE; 
10mtf A.M. (Harvard University.) Principal. 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
. Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of this Institution will 
Sa the 1 rt of ue —_ = an 
rms r session of twenty weeks. No extra ¢’ 
For fall partloulens address HENRY W. newt 
912 36wy Crosswieks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 


‘¢ Take it all in all, it is the best magazine for chil- 
dren in the world.’’— The Sunday School Times. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


is the most beautifully illustrated magazine pub- 
lished. For 1870, it will exceed in interest and 
beauty all previous years. 

In Tae Caitpren’s Hour for January will be pub- 
lished four original illustrations, on tinted paper, 
by Bensell, and engraved by Lauderbach, of Long- 
fellow’s exquisite poem, 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 


Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phoebe Cary, 
Mrs. M. O. Johnson, T. S. Arthur, and many other 
gifted authors, write regularly for 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and 
charming children’s magazine in the country. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


is pronounced by tbe secular and religious press, by 
fathers and mothers al] over the land, by ministers 
of all denominations, the purest and best magazine 
for children in the world. Youne anp op every- 
where read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


with delight and profit. It speaks, through simple 
form of language, the highest truths, and while the 
little ones ars fascinated by its sweet stories, these 
heavenly truths drop like good seeds into their 
minds, to bear fruit in after years. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 





L Copy: -+--cccevccccccccecccsccccccsccceccccees sees $1.25 
5 Copied «++ ec ec cr ccc ceee ceceereeeereeee peeeewemeees 5.00 
10 Copies, avd one te getter-up of club---------+-+++++ 10.00 


Every one sending a club of five or more sub- 
scribers to Tug CuitpRey’s Hour, will receive as a 
premium a copy of one of our splendid steel en- 
gravings, ‘ BEDTIME,’ or ‘ THE ANGEL OF PEACE.’ 


, PREMIUMS. 

Tool Chests, Books, Dolls, Sewing Machines, Sil- 
ver Ware, Organs, &c., &c., are offered by the pub- 
lishers as premiums for subscribers. g@™Send for 
Premiu» List and Specimen Number. Address 


T. S. ARTHUR & SONs, 
809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WH. G2AG0CK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 
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FRIENDS’ 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
ZOHN J: LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires 'to call the attention ef Friends to the stock of goods 
which he in daily receiving for Fa!l aod Winter sales, some of 
which are of his own importati vn, end_manufactured ¢xpressly 
for him. 


Dark’ Brown and Olive Brown Silk. finish Mohairs, 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias, 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brow”, made 
to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine qu«lity Madonna Cloths, made to « rdery 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Pritcess Clot! s, 75 cts.—cost th” ‘is- 
porter 90 cts. 

Fall line of Black Silks. - 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts:'to $1.25, 
Particular care taken in the selection ‘of Alpacas. 














































Shawls, short fringe. 

New ‘importation and new shades of Bound Thihet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, eo ate JEWELRY, 

SILVER AND PLATE ARE, SPOONS, 

FORKS, 4c. Wurranted to be viasies on the finest Nickel 
Silver st the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches aud Jew- 
elry repaired ard mace to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
teken ia me 02026 


, CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, d&c. 


BE’ JAMIN CREEN, 
3we xmo 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia 


-so.WM. HEACOCK’S 


FORRITORE WaARznoons, 
No, 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing. and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor Storing Furniture. 








exxi ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


Ne, 526 Callowhill Street, 


on band a large pooestment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE wr anan URE. Also first-class HAIR 
= HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Oid Mat 
tresses, ree and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 
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Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket | 








/ JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


Divisions in the Society of Friends, 


, By Tuomas H. Speakman. 
Any person enclosing 50 cts. to the Publisher of 


this paper, No. 144 N. Seventh St., will be furnished 
a cop Pee of postage. 116 





MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 701 Arch Street, 


From No. 3 South Fifth Street. 


The Directors, in announcing their REMOVAL to this location, 
with increased facilities for business, would respectfully solicit 
the patronage of their friends and the publjc, believing the ad- 
vantages to the assured are equal to those offered by any other 
Company. 

The only strictly Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company in the consolidated City. 


A Rebate of 33 per cent. is made, and a further deduction may 


be expected if the Company continues as successfal as it has been. 
All to whom Economy is an object should insure in this Com- 


pany. 
RATES LOW. 
Insurance made on Buildings, Perpetuel and Limited; on 
Merchandize and Household Goods annually, 


Assets, - - $188,330.25 
DIRECTORS, 
Caleb Clothier, William P. Reeder, 
Benjamin Malone, Jo eph Chapman, 
Thomas Mather, Francis T. Atkinson, 


Edward M, Needles, 
Simeon Matlack, Wilson M Jenkins, 
Aaron W. Gaskill, Lukens Webster. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
BENJAMIN MALONE, Vice-President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treasurer. 
3 T. ELL WOOD CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


T. THORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 50 North Ninth Street, 
1023ntwmmv PHILADELPHIA. 


ANNA E. HAMILTON, 
DRESS AND CLOAK MAKER, 
‘No. 1705 North Eleventh Street, 


mwxtf PHILADELPHIA. 


T. Ellwood Chapman, | 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
ly T. BELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 
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